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imagination. 


.w we learn to invent, as by reading 

inventions of others, tha ^ think It is in vain for 

the thoughts of other ^ ^ invent> without materials on 
painters or poets to en ^ from w hich inventions must 
which the mind may , h{ Homer is supposed 

originate. Nothing can come ° f his time . and 

to have been ^^^“0 and Raffaelle were 

we are certain la knowledge in the art, which had 

works of their predecessors.” Besides 
general culture, the power of fixing the attention is absolutely 
Lessary to all good work, and genius is not exempt from 
this requisite. There is another point m which the w,l 
affects the imagination, and that is its controlling and 
directing power over the habitual action of the mind both 
in its method of working, and in the subject matter of the 
thoughts. “The imaginative creations of the poet or the 
artist show the impress of the habitual tone of his thoughts, 
while the inventive power of the scientific discoverer mainly 
depends upon the thoroughness of the grasp of his subject, 
which he has attained by his previous study of it.” 

It does not fall to the lot of many of us to cultivate 
the creative faculty in ourselves or in our children, but 
upon all of us is laid the duty of cultivating the power 
of appreciating the highest works of imagination produced 
by the genius of others. Only by systematically fixing the 
attention on what is noble and elevating in art and literature, 
can we learn to appreciate the highest forms of beauty. The 
refining and ennobling influence of art is one we can ill 
afford to neglect in the education of children. There is 
a not unnatural tendency in these days of keen competition 
to lower our idea of a boy’s education, and to look upon 
it m the light of an investment of capital, a means of 
enu ing him to earn his living later on, and there is a 
anger t at the child too may look upon it in this light. 

annrvJTf * t? Culture °* t ^ e imagination, and the power to 

raise us f eaU ^ ’ n t ^ le works of great men, help to 

ife is m ti! 18 S ° rdid Vbw a,ld ^mind us that “the 

mte is more than meat.” 


FEMALE EDUCATION 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Mrs. A. Marks. 


SOME of us have begun to know better; but for a long time 
it w as the fashion to talk as though human progress were 
necessarily steady and continuous. Things are better now 
than they were fifty years ago ; fifty years ago, they were 
better than they were a hundred years ago ; a hundred years 
ago, they were better than they were two hundred years ago, 
and so on. 

But it is not always thus. Progress is not necessarily 
continuous ; 

Seas that ever gain upon the shore, 

Have ebb and flow conditioning their march. 


Hut alas ! sometimes the sea is the advancing flood of 
oppression. Sometimes after ages of resisted encroachment, 
at some spring tide, the ocean suddenly breaks its bounds, 
and overflows the land, and turns the fertile fields into 
barren shallows, where the plough may go no more. Many 
a nation, once free, has been enslaved. It is never too late 
to lose anything that we have gained ; we are never so safe, 
that we can afford to drift with the current. Niagara is 
always lying in wait for the careless and the over-confident. 

Our own history, which we have accustomed ourselves to 
call so glorious, is one of the most conspicuous instances 
of this terrible possibility of going back. In the fifteenth 
century we were far nearer being a true Commonweal than 
we were at the beginning of this century, perhaps than we 
were even five years ago. When we come to stucy tie 
Middle Ages from the inside, it seems astoms ing t 
England was to have no Parish Councils for near y ou * 
hundred years. Even in the matter of ferocious aus, \\ uc 
we flatter ourselves are a peculiar note of ancient times we 
went back. Of 1 60 offences punishable by death, enunu ra e 
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*** _ — . capital after the accession 

„ four were mane < i . h : nk i shall convince 
by Blackston &s for education of the Parents - 

° f G !w the ideas which led to the m ore likely 

yoU that the i ^ nQt n ew, in the world of 

t^beTue; and that the mere £P_ unc herished, will 

an idea is e seeds; and as in the parable, 

bring' forth ^ a and the fowls of the air 

some seed falls by the > w X ^ nQ fruit comes; and some 
devour it then and there ^ it may spring up for 

falls on stony ground ^ ^ ^ &nd the sun which 

an hour, there are no d P • onl burns up the good seed 
fosters even the noxious ^ ,J ong the thorns and briars 
that has no root; and. choke d by the older and more 

of troublous times, an sqws and ano ther waters, and 

stubborn seeds of e\i ■ seed will die, whether 

if there is no one to water the go ious seed of 

it be the gram of whea,^ j$ grown 

^ than all herbs, so that the generations of men 

"fometuci: Chflslhlse must I think be suggested 
by a curious little book written when Chailes II. was g, 
by one Mrs. Hannah Woolley, a governess of those days. 
It' is called “A Guide to the Female Sex,” and besides its 
direct bearing on education, it is full of the most interesting 
glimpses into the heart of the XVIth century, its social anc 
domestic heart, which went on beating, whatever king might 
reign — the part of a nation’s life which we are the most apt 
to forget, in the loud, compelling interest of its great political 
catastrophes. 

Mrs. Woolley’s short account of her “ life and abilities, 

O O n n rv f 1 1 m 11 r. 4 i i « . U /a/I < 4- /~\ O O ^ O I l ( 


vas, she tells us, written “in obedience to a person oi 
lonour,” and lest the censorious should think she pretended 
o what she could not perform. 

The book was printed at the King’s Arms, in the Poultry* 
n 1 ^73> ° n ly thirteen years after His Sacred Majesty returned 
rom his travels ; ami there are many curious references to 


i ms travels ; ana there are many curious references lu 

he strong foreign element which the Restoration brought 

nto England. Air. Alilton had not long before observed 

hat one tongue was enough for a woman ; but with so much 

‘ alk of liberty as there had lately been among men, it is not 
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surprising if the women began to think they would like a 
little more of so excellent a thing for themselves, and accord- 
ingly we find that most well-educated women were acquainted 
with Italian. Mrs. Woolley also understood French, and 
considered it ‘as great an ornament for young ladies” as 
the learned tongues, from which it will appear that she was 
quite in touch with modern views, even upon modern 
languages. 

\ et she can have had very few early advantages. Her 
parents died when she was very young. Before she was 
fifteen, she was entrusted to keep a little school, of which 
she was sole mistress. At seventeen, she modestly says 
that “her extraordinary parts appeared more splendid in 
the eyes of a noble lady in this kingdom, than really they 
deserved.” Finding that she “understood indifferently the 
smooth Italian,” and could dance, sing, and play on “several 
sorts of musical instruments,” this honourable person took 
Hannah from her school and made her governess to her only 
daughter. And to her was Hannah indebted for “the basis, 
or ground-work,” of her preserving and cookery. 

On the death of the noble person, Mrs. Woolley w r as 
afterwards “ woman-stewardess and scribe, or secretary ” to 
another. The better to discharge these duties, Mrs. Woolley 
read the letters of Mr. Ford, Air. Howel, Alons. Voiture, and 
others. She used to read aloud to her patroness, who taught 
her where to place her accents, “ how r to rise and fall her 
voice, and “ where to lay the emphasis of the expression.” 
Here she acquired the French tongue — for her noble patroness 
“ procured everything that was published by the A irtuosi ot 
France.” And here, no doubt, she imbibed those enlightened 
views— so far in advance of Air. Alilton— of the rights and 
duties of the female sex. She also learned car\ ing, ph\ sick, 
and chyrurgery,” and “ gained so great an esteem among the 
nobility and gentry of tw'o counties, that I was necessitated 
to yield to the importunity of one 1 dearly loved, that I 
might free myself from the tedious caresses of a many more. 
And this is all she tells us about Air. Woolley. 

She lets us know, however, that she lost “ husband, chil ren, 
friends, estate,” and that she had “very much sickness. 
One cannot help thinking that perhaps her whole family « ) 
have died of the plague. 
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, this mere glimpse of her history, Mrs. 

Having allowed us tn ^ useful in OU r generation is 

Woolley tells f th " atio n and proceeds to give us a 

partly the intent ot tica l accomplishments Some 

list of a few of her j te ms. j will put the worst 

of them, I adml J’ ce n Sor ious that it is but a very little 
first, reminding the ‘ ^ things ourselves 
while since vve greate st skill in, are all works 

«ihe thing- P transparent works, shell work, 

cutting Of prints, ami adorning rooms, or 
moss wor , ^ them> all kinds of beugle works 

wvres all manner of pretty toyes, rocks made with 
.hells or in sweets, frames for looking-glasses feathers of 
crewel for the corner of beds, preserving all kinds of sweet- 
meats wet or dry, setting out of banquets, making of salves, 
oyntments, waters, cordials, healing any wounds not desper- 
ately dangerous, knowledge in discerning the symptomes of 
most diseases, and giving such remedies as are fit, all 
manner of cookery, writing, and arithmetic, washing black 
or white sarsenets, making sweet powders for the hair, or to 
lay among linnen.” 

Mrs. Woolley seems to have acquired all this various 
knowledge after she was fourteen years old ; for she tells us 
that she then “ began to consider how she might improve her 
time to the best advantage.” 

But it is time to come to her views upon the education of 
women. She believed in the absolute equality of the sexes. 
“ Man’s soul,” she says, “ cannot boast of a more sublime 
original than ours and “ had we the same literature, our 
brains would be as fruitful as our bodies.” She even hints 
that we are debarred from the knowledge of human learning, 
lest out pregnant wits should rival the towering conceits of 
our insulting “lords and masters.” Oh, Mr. Milton! what 
w ould you have said to this r And with what a malicious joy 
would not Deborah have read this sentence to you, had but 
this book been written ten years earlier. 

tv, BUt m I aS bUt thexviith ce ntury after all, and Mrs. Woolley 
he £ ^ 7u g ° ing aHttle to ° far > so she explains that 

rebel lirm'^p 0 o, 61 " ex P ress ^ on * s not intended to infuse bitter 
m aSr ? TOt bl °° d of females; she would have 

men loyal and loving subjects to their lawful 
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(though lording) husbands. What she does mean”i s that it 
is a shame that the “ barren noddles " of sons are sent to the 
University “ to fill their empty sconces with idle notions to 

make a no.se m the country,” while « the fertile ground of 
daughters lies fallow. 


Mrs. Woolley is in nothing more modern than this that 
she is strongly opposed to undue severity. In an age 
when daughters did not venture to sit unbidden in their 
mothers’ presence— nor for a hundred years afterwards— she 
exhorts mothers and governesses never to suddenly strike 
children, or even startle them “with a loud rebuke.” “Woo 
them,” she says, “with soft words. Fools are to be bauld 
upon blows are fitter for beasts than for rational creatures; 
nothing more engages an ingenuous generous soul than cheer- 
fulness and liberty. In a touching passage Mrs. Woolley 
says that these views are the fruit of her own experience. 
She was too young when she herself was a governess, but 
“do know how defective I was then in my duty, since I 
became a mother of children, having now more tender- 
ness to youth ; and can speak it knowingly, that a mild 
moderate way is to be preferred before rigour and harshness, 
and that correction of words is better than that of blows. 
Give me leave, gentlewomen, to wish you a good governess, 
not such a one as I have been, but as I could or would 
be now.” Mothers should not let their presence make their 
children tremble — it is tyranny, and thus their children’s love 
is frightened into an abhorrence of the sight of them ; and 
such mothers make them tell “ many a lye. A governess 
should study the nature and disposition of her pupils so as to 
“ suit their humours,” — she means their dispositions — and 
thus “ make their study more facile, because more pleasant. 
She is to question them on the books they read, and make 
them give reasons for their replies. Above all, she is to 
encourage them in truthfulness, industry and a modest self- 
possession. 

Children ought to walk in the fields when they can ; when 
they'' cannot, to take some moderate exercise indoors, which 
will be instrumental in keeping them from the knowledge of 
the physician.” 

Mrs. Woolley held “reading” in very high esteem. “How- 
little would conversation signifie, she exclaims, did not 
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_____ ' lir , e the want of which hath 

Z^T^^ ter f f v Gentlewomen stand like so many 
made so many haye hap „ed into the company 

mutes or Statues, when M f S . Woolley had observed 

of the ingenious- tlewo men at the house of the 

some of • hese , U "‘ e e “ orUs of the Virtuosi of France. I here 
lady who loved the w _ rous susp i c ,on that books are 

are some who have th Pja^ ^ leam to do evil with 

women's academies, where as the helps of learning 

ftTafnedThufnotonly fortify a good inclination, but enlarge 

a mean capacity. Well, for books of piety, there 

A ” d . w Usshebs '‘Body of Divinity," Mr. Swinnock's 
are Bls . ho P „ Mr Firm in's “Real Christian,” and 

“ Christian cauaintance with God betimes, and 

&LT Children.” AnT Mrs. Woolley is distinctly of 
‘lion that such romances as treat of generostty, gallantry 
and virtue — as “ Cassandra,” “ Clelia ” “ Idle Grand Cyrus ” 
“Cleopatra,” “Parthenessa ,” not omitting Sir Philip Sidney s 
“Arcadia,”’ are books altogether worthy of our observation. 
I regret to say that she bases her opinion on the altogether 
philistine ground, that there are “few ladies mention’d 
therein but are character’d what they ought to be, and the 
magnanimity, virtue, gallantry, patience, constancy and 
courage of the men might intitle them worthy husbands to 
the most deserving of the female sex.” 

I also regret to be obliged to confess that Mrs. Woolley 
goes on to say that pupils are to be instructed, not only in 
Point de Venice , and all curious devices of the needle, but 
also in wax-work, moss-work, and “beugle-work.” It is a 
relief to find her passing on to preserving and distilling, 
“with all those laudable sciences which adorn a compleat 
gentlewoman.” 


Ihe beugle-work is bad, but surely the point of Mrs. 
\\ oolley s needle may be held to have taken out the sting 
of those bitter remarks on our “Lords and Masters.” 

1 here follow “instructions for a young gentlewoman, from 
the age of six to sixteen, on which it would be very difficult 
to improve. Mrs. Woolley believed that the fear of the Lord 
was the beginning of wisdom ; and that “parents owed their 
children more” than food or raiment, or, as she puts it, “to 
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make them strut in the fashion,” teach them to dance and 
sing, and lay up a considerable sum for a future son-in-law 
whom they will value by his greatness, not his goodness 

Our manners, Mrs. Woolley calls it our “carriage,” should 
be “in a mediocrity, neither too precise nor too free, these 
stmprtng made-up faces;' she says, “ partake more of chamber- 
maids than gentlewomen .” Yet be not too rash. When you 
are grown up, you may be wooed to interchange favours, 
and rings and ribbons may seem trifles; “yet trust me, they 
are no trifles that are aimed at in these exchanges! ” 

^ oung ladies must not be peevish or froward to the maid 
who dresses them ; “ otherwise you will cause her only to 
serve you for her own ends, and with an eye-service ; and 
whilst you are making a wry face in the glass, she will 
make another behind your back.” “ Be courteous to all 
people inferior to your quality; assure yourself it is better 
to be good than great.” Pride, though in a great person, 
bieeds scorn and contempt even in the meanest peasant, and 
if God has blessed you above others in fortune, take care that 
your virtues shine in greater lustre. Uo not despise those 
who have less wit or wealth than you, if more is given, more 
will be required. 

Mrs. Woolley returns to the charge, and repeats that 
nature never intended any great difference in the intellect 
of the sexes. She quotes Cornelia Agrippa, Anna Comnena, 
and “that most ingenious Dutch lady, Anna Maria Schurman, 
with whom the great ISalmasius corresponded, but of whom 
it would seem Mr. Milton had not heard, or he might have 
added a fresh point to his remarks on Madame Salmasius. 
Mde. Schurman, in her Opuscnla — printed in Holland, in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew — has a small tract, proving that 
woman's intellectual capacity is nowise inferior to man's, in 
the reception of learning; and exhorting parents not to let 
their children “ spin away their precious lives, or pore on a 
sampler, till they have prickt out the date of their life. 
And Mrs. Woolley declares that her own experience of 
women's capacity for languages fully bears out the ingenious 
Dutchwoman. “Now since it may hence appear, ladies, 
that you have no Pygmean souls, but as capable of gigantick 
growth as your male opponents,” apply yourselves betimes 
to the Latin grammar. Latin will enable you to write and 
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450 . u w iH give you an elegant 

S peak true Xingfand affcrfyou “fops of 

!,y Tha^wera, it a P^’JJ„telIigency,” who want about 
u \nr\ck” “spawns ot 110 , r words and “slay-footmg 

a young gentle. 

. 1 , air own mouths m or mar will enable ladies 


l,s " , atin grammar will enable ladies 

woman’s intellect." The ons . Moreover our English 

to turn the tables upon P fined by the borrowing many 

tongue is of late very n - , t a knowledge of Latin you 
words from the Latin, an . t and these words. We have 
will never perfectly “ ■ espec ially from the French. 

borrowed from o-her tongues too^e I ^ (o <<speak 

Moreover, we must now win be ot great use; 

with the air ot th ies trav elling into foreign parts, 

for “by reason o g an d inhumane home bred 

occasioned by our ate unhapw ^ genera , ly spoken in 

eSu“"%o much so, that one can hardly enter a noble 
family without them. And you can learn them here in 
London without going into those countries where they are 
naturally spoken; there is that sober and learned natural 
Italian Signor Torriano, and that inimitable master of the 

French tongue, Monsieur Mauger. 

1 will conclude Mrs. Woolley’s advice to young ladies, with 
an anecdote which she relates in illustration ot what s e 
means by a “ mediocrity ” of carriage. Young ladies should 
not talk too much — nor yet too little, like the young woman 
that Dr. Heylin travelled with in the coach, “in his younger 
years.” The first day she refused “ his devoir of a salute as 
it is customary i,” and would not speak a word ; but on the 
second day she talked, by the Doctor’s watch, eleven hours, 
never ceasing till the sun was set, and having begun by 
refusing a customary kiss, ended by becoming altogether too 
affectionate. It is evident she was unacquainted with Mrs- 
Woolley’s definition of “ Civility,” — “ it is a science for the 
understanding our selves, and true instructing how to dispose 
all our words and actions in their proper and due places. 

There is a great deal more than this in the book. It deals 
\vith e\erjthing that concerns a woman, from the pricking 0 
her sampler, to her marriage. And Mrs. Woolley’s ideal ot 
marriage is high enough to satisfy any of us, and human 
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enough, too. If the scope of this paper had allowed me to 
touch on that portion of the work which treats of etiquette 
I could have kept you all laughing. You would see that" 
Mrs. lymmyns gave her little dinner as long ago as the 
XYDh century, and that even the servant question is not 
" ew * A ® Ratlo "al Dress Society would instantly make 
Mrs. Woolley an honorary member were she still among us. 

I think you will agree that in this book, written more than 
200 years ago, we have views on the education and position of 
women which the majority of us, wdiether men or women, are 
still afraid to accept, at the very end of the vaunted XIXth 
century. And even more than to revive the memory of a 
forgotten worthy, I have wished to draw a moral of warning, 
that we may not think, even now, that w r e have come so far, 
it is impossible for us ever to go back. 



